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petah coyne: black/white/blcick 


TERRIE SULTAN 



THE SKY WAS DUSKY WITH THE 
SMOKE FROM THE FIRES. THERE 
WAS NO WATER IN THE TAPS, SO I 
MADE YASUKO WASH HER HANDS 
AT THE POOL IN THE GARDEN, 
BUT THE MARKS WOULD NOT 
COME OFF. SHE SAID THEY WERE 
MADE BY THE BLACK RAIN, AND 
THEY WERE FIRMLY STUCK ON 
THE SKIN. THEY WERE NOT TAR, 
NOR BLACK PAINT, BUT SOME¬ 
THING OF UNKNOWN ORIGIN. 

Masuji Ibuse, Black Rain 
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MEMORY AS A PLACE, AS A 
BUILDING, AS A SEQUENCE OF 
COLUMNS, CORNICES, PORTI¬ 
COES. THE BODY INSIDE THE 
MIND, AS IF WE WERE MOVING 
AROUND IN THERE, GOING FROM 
ONE PLACE TO THE NEXT, AND 
THE SOUND OF OUR FOOTSTEPS 
AS WE WALK, MOVING FROM ONE 
PLACE TO THE NEXT. 


Paul Auster, The Book of Memory 


T 


hroughout her career Petah Coyne has 
created sculptural installations that 
allude to the intangible while assertively 
claiming and controlling a physical space. Her use 
of common materials—beginning with dead fish, 
mud, sticks, and black sand, and expanding to 
include old car parts, and later wax, satin ribbons, 
and artificial flowers and birds—blurs the bound¬ 
aries between physical and spiritual notions of iden¬ 
tity. At the same time, these compelling objects are 
also extremely fragile and vulnerable. Conjoining 
masculine and feminine attributes, they suggest 
human nature’s capability for both violence and 
compassion. In nature, beauty and violence coexist 
in a symbiotic relationship that is increasingly 
ignored or taken for granted. In works of art this 
balance is often less clear, but it is key to Coyne’s 
installations. In her art, beauty counterbalances hor¬ 
ror, illumination reflects darkness, and memory bal¬ 
ances the present in a constant tension between art 
and artifice, life and death. 


In nature, the will to survive is paralleled by inex¬ 
orable cycles of destruction, decay, and rebirth, and 
Coyne has developed a keen sympathy for these 
rhythms. Her early black sculptures were giant pods 
suspended from the ceiling. Heavy and fecund, they 
seemed about to give birth to some strange hybrid of 
plant and animal. These ominous conglomerations— 



Untitled Installation, Grand Lobby, 
The Brooklyn Museum, 1989 


I HAD GROWN AWAY FROM MY 
CHILDHOOD FAITH IN THESE 
THINGS, BUT NOT ENTIRELY 
AWAY FROM THE INFLUENCES OF 

memory; and thoughts, 

BEAUTIFUL AND SOLEMN, WERE 
CROWDING MY MIND... 

Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto, 

A Daughter of the Samurai 
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EACH DAY, AS THE AUTUMN 
GREW COLDER, INSECTS DIED 
ON THE FLOOR OF HIS ROOM. 
STIFF-WINGED INSECTS FELL ON 
THEIR BACKS AND WERE UNABLE 
TO GET TO THEIR FEET AGAIN. 

A BEE WALKED A LITTLE AND 
COLLAPSED, WALKED A LITTLE 
AND COLLAPSED. IT WAS A QUIET 
DEATH THAT CAME WITH THE 
CHANGE OF SEASONS. LOOKING 
CLOSELY, HOWEVER, SHIMAMURA 
COULD SEE THAT THE LEGS AND 
FEELERS WERE TREMBLING IN 
THE STRUGGLE TO LIVE. FOR 
SUCH A TINY DEATH, THE EMPTY 
EIGHT-MAT ROOM SEEMED 
ENORMOUS. 

Yasunari Kawabata, 

Snow Country 



Untitled # 637 ,1989 


first constructed of natural materials excavated from 
the swamps of the Southern United States and later 
built from a variety of industrial waste such as shred¬ 
ded metal—project an aggressive corporeal presence, 
exuding an emotional tone that is half-threatening, 
half-pleading. Created out of the detritus of our con¬ 
temporary environment, they exist as graceful 
metaphors for humanity’s savageness and fragility. 
This dichotomy, reinforced by overtones of sensuality 
and sexuality, continues to be an underlying theme in 
her recent sculpture. In The Book of Memory poet 
and novelist Paul Auster compares the structure of 
memory to the rhythms of nature, concluding that 
the world is comprehensible only through the rela¬ 
tionships available in memory, and that we build our 
present-day experiences by excavating memories. 
Often in Coynes work, it is precisely that which is 
most beautiful that is preserved as a decadent memo¬ 
ry, as something grasped and retained in both happi¬ 
ness and sorrow. 

Complicating the undeniable exuberance of Coynes 
sculpture is her contradictory desire to both share and 
camouflage meaning. This opposition, which domi¬ 
nates her forms, evolves from the long hours of 
intense creativity required to make them. Coyne uses 
the rituals of her process—the obsessive manipulation 
of materials that first shape her enigmatic, often 
abstract armatures, as well as the massive layering of 
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wax that subsequently covers her forms—as one phys¬ 
ical manifestation of the nature of time. For Coyne, 
time is memory, capable of moving forward and 
backward. On the one hand, she tries to conquer time 
by quantifying it: rigorously tabulating the many 
hours, days, weeks, and months spent in the many 
minute details that add up to a finished work; noting 
books read (1 per week); films seen (2 per week). 

These obsessive observations are all ways of consider¬ 
ing time, so that as if by quantifying how it passes, she 
can pretend to stop it, or at least hold it at bay. 

Perhaps Coyne’s sculptures can be seen as blocks of 
frozen time that encapsulate both the artist’s intimate 
memories and her more general, universal observa¬ 
tions on the fleeting nature of human existence. On 
the other hand, Coynes memory time, which is the 
true content of her sculpture, is neither linear nor 
progressive, and exists primarily to confirm or under¬ 
mine the viewer’s relationship to his or her own per¬ 
sonal experience. 

The first time I saw an installation of Coyne’s hang¬ 
ing wax sculptures in her studio, it reminded me 
of the Hall of Mirrors in the grand chateau at 
Versailles, the celebrated seat of government for 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century French kings. 
Visitors to this home disguised as a ceremonial 
palace traverse a series of formal meeting rooms 
with ornate tapestries and deeply colored walls, turn 



Installation View, Jack Shainman Gallery, 1991 


IN THIS WORLD THERE ARE TWO 
TIMES. THERE IS MECHANICAL 
TIME AND THERE IS BODY TIME. 
THE FIRST IS AS RIGID AND 
METALLIC AS A MASSIVE PENDU¬ 
LUM OF IRON THAT SWINGS 
BACK AND FORTH, BACK AND 
FORTH, BACK AND FORTH. THE 
SECOND SQUIRMS AND WRIG¬ 
GLES LIKE A BLUEFISH IN A BAY. 
THE FIRST IS UNYIELDING, PRE¬ 
DETERMINED. THE SECOND 
MAKES UP ITS MIND AS IT GOES 
ALONG. 

Alan Lightman, Einsteins Dreams 
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The Hall of Mirrors, Chateau at Versailles 


the corner into an antechamber, and then enter the 
hall that, with a rush of gilding, glass, and mirrors, 
presents in its reflected and refracted images an 
ostentatious world of abundance. Row after row of 
gigantic, glittering chandeliers, suspended from the 
arched ceiling, project fantastic images of elegance 
and extravagance, stressing, through their powerful, 
overdressed artifice, the complexity lying just 
beneath the illusion of grandeur conveyed by so 
many dazzling surfaces. At the height of the splendor 
of Versailles, in the early 1700s, these chandeliers 
illuminated official audiences, the entertainment of 
foreign nobles, and the extravagant bell shaped 
gowns worn by the ladies of the court, their towering 
coiffures piled high with flowers, birds, ships, and 
other symbolic ornaments. They also oversaw 
intrigues, the whispering campaigns of illicit lovers, 
and the more serious character assassinations of 
courtiers and officials whose elegant dress veiled their 
more sinister intentions. Finally, they witnessed the 
death of French royalty in the form of revolution. 

Visiting Coyne’s studio, jam-packed with wax sculp¬ 
tures ranging in scale from the monumental to the 
relatively minuscule, I was very much reminded of a 
royal cotillion in progress; masses of blowzy white 
ribbons and lace fluttering and flying in all directions, 
as her sculptural dancers appeared to whirl and spin. 
While this first glance quickly conjured other images 
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of elegance and innocence, such as luscious frosted 
layer cakes and archly overstated summer hats, her 
work also evoked an ethereal purity that is removed 
from the mundane realities of everyday life. The surge 
of pure elation that Coynes sculptures aroused was 
also tinged with anxiety, an intimation that something 
would shatter this surface veneer of optimism, meta¬ 
morphosing these seemingly benign objects into 
nightmare apparitions, just as the seemingly secure 
Hall of Mirrors served as a backdrop for a bloody 
revolution. This seesaw of emotion, equal parts 
social display and interior drama, is what worms this 
work into our consciousness. Coyne’s sculptures 
express personalities, and like any group of individu¬ 
als, it is what lies below the composed propriety of 
their group dynamic that compels us to look, and to 
look again. 

In the film adaptation of Boris Pasternak’s Dr. 
Zhivago there is a scene in which Zhivago and his 
mistress escape the horrors of the revolution by 
traveling back to his country dacha. They arrive in the 
dead of winter, and the entire landscape is rendered 
mysterious and unrecognizable, buried under blan¬ 
kets of snow. The house and the adjacent cottage glis¬ 
ten under a coat of ice that magically obliterates the 
decay and ruin of the abandoned buildings. Over¬ 
whelmed by this strange beauty, Zhivago and Laura 
enter the house, but after briefly reveling in the build- 


IN THE DEPTHS OF JOY DWELLS 
SORROW, AND THE GREATER THE 
HAPPINESS THE GREATER THE 
PAIN. TRY TO TEAR JOY AND 
SORROW APART, AND YOU LOSE 
YOUR HOLD ON LIFE. TRY TO 
CAST THEM TO ONE SIDE, AND 
THE WORLD CRUMBLES. 

Natsume Soseki, 

The Three-Cornered World 
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FOR WEEKS I PICTURED THE 

ing’s ruined grandeur, they come to regard the ice as a 

RUINED ESTATE WHERE ZHIVAGO 

kind of prison. The scene is simultaneously hopefully 

WROTE HIS SONNETS, AWARE 

optimistic and painfully sad, but despite its over¬ 

THAT THE TRUE SPLENDOR OF 

whelming sense of reality, this scene, like any good 

THE HOUSE WAS INEXTRICABLY 

film image, combines elements of illusion and fact. 

BOUND TO THE FACT THAT IT 

The bones of the building’s architecture are real 

WAS RUINED. I DIDN’T UNDER¬ 

enough, but the snow is fabricated by first pouring 

STAND WHY THIS SHOULD BE SO, 

layers and layers of hot white beeswax over every¬ 

AND I DIDN’T UNDERSTAND 

thing, then blasting the melted wax with sprays of 

WHY REIMAGINING THIS SCENE 

nearly freezing water, and finally icing this concoction 

GAVE ME SUCH A DEEP SENSE 

with crushed mica. The art director, John Box, work¬ 

OF FULFILLMENT, NOR WHY THIS 

ing in Spain in the middle of the summer, created a 

FULFILLMENT WAS MINGLED 

highly refined and complex reality that projects 

WITH SUCH A SAD SENSE OF 

another (illusory) reality, one that elicits a strong psy¬ 

LONGING, NOR WHY THIS LONG¬ 

chological response by combining diametrically 

ING ONLY ADDED TO THE BEAU¬ 

opposed physical attributes: heat is used to document 

TY OF EVERYTHING ELSE. 

cold, solid matter evokes what is most ephemeral. 

Lucy Grealy, 

Autobiography of a Face 

Untitled #816 (Dr. Zhivago) embodies this sensibility; 
the work is like a snow-covered bush decorated for a 
holiday with white bows and hundreds of candles. 
Here Coyne revels in the poetry of the buried illusion 
as the intricate construction of an alternate reality 
capable of evoking an emotional state. 


Coyne’s work embraces layered complexity. Like the 
Japanese literature she loves, she conceals turbulent 
passion under intricate, overlaid veils of refinement. 

1 PBS’s “Dr. Zhivago: The Making of A Russian Epic,” produced and directed by 
Scott Benson, written by John de Groot and May Adair Kaiser, broadcast on 
channel WETA, Washington, DC, November 1995 . 
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Images of classical Japan—of women s bodies hid¬ 
den under layers of clothing, of stone statues and 
shrines sheltered in winter with layers of protective 
straw mats, of white marriage gowns nearly covering 
underrobes of scarlet worn by Japanese brides— 
bubble to the surface in Untitled #828, a hatlike 
dome of subtle iced pink and a long cascade of white 
tassels, and its doppelganger, the richly black 
Untitled #819, with its crown of birds prickling with 
thorns and its oily waterfall of sticky tassels. The idea 
of restraint and rationality as the necessary disci¬ 
pline for wild emotional turbulence can also be seen 
in her attitude toward her materials: the artificial 
flowers, decorative birds, satin ribbons, and elabo¬ 
rate birdcages that “are beautiful,” she says, “but 
kitsch, and tasteless too,” are muffled but not quite 
silenced under a cloak of wax. 


IN THE MANSION CALLED 
LITERATURE I WOULD HAVE THE 
EAVES DEEP AND THE WALLS 
DARK, I WOULD PUSH BACK INTO 
THE SHADOWS THE THINGS 
THAT COME FORWARD TOO 
CLEARLY, I WOULD STRIP AWAY 
THE USELESS DECORATION. 

I DO NOT ASK THAT THIS BE 
DONE EVERYWHERE, BUT 
PERHAPS WE MAY BE ALLOWED 
AT LEAST ONE MANSION WHERE 
WE CAN TURN OFF THE ELEC¬ 
TRIC LIGHTS AND SEE WHAT IT 
IS LIKE WITHOUT THEM. 
Jun’ichiro Tanizaki, 

In Praise of Shadows 


Coyne readily acknowledges the importance of 
artists such as Eva Hesse and Louise Bourgeois to 
her work. In particular, Hesses ability to infuse geo¬ 
metric form with emotive content in the early 1960s 
paved the way for artists like Coyne to further incor¬ 
porate the impulses of the body as abstraction’s nat¬ 
ural content. And Bourgeois’ 1978 performance The 
Confrontation (a banquet/fashion show of body 
parts that featured participants wearing Bourgeois’ 
latex breast-like sculptures) breached the barriers 
between the object and the performer. In 1992, 
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Coyne collaborated with choreographer Irene 
Hultman to create a scenario where dancers inhabit¬ 
ed sculptures, moving in and around them. Coyne 
sees her sculpture as directly relating to the body. 
Addressing these sculptures as her “girls,” Coyne 
imbues them with corporeal attributes while allud¬ 
ing to such outward trappings of femininity as 
dresses and hats, as in Untitled #802, a bodice glow¬ 
ing with rows of lit candles graced by a tutu of black 
and white waxed ribbons, or Untitled #810, a flock of 
spread-winged blue and white birds suggesting an 
abstracted hat and veil. 

But the human condition Coyne is most concerned 
with is the realm of emotion. Given her preoccupa¬ 
tion with the nuances of emotional or psychological 
states, it is not surprising that Coyne has recently 
become attached to antique birdcages, lacy, filigreed 
houses for fragile creatures meant to fly free. Just as 
Zhivago’s dacha promised freedom but became a 
beautiful prison, these cages are both oppressive 
traps and protective lairs that provide the illusion of 
a safe haven while constricting freedom. Untitled 
#801, with its lacy grillwork of a birdhouse peeping 
out from under a graceful cascade of candy-colored 
pink birds and white satin ribbons, creates a secret 
place, a luscious fairy house where dreams of inno¬ 
cence and purity as well as of hope and rebirth can 
take refuge. That Coyne is capable of playing both 
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sides of this issue is aptly illustrated by the deeply 
haunting and strangely erotic Untitled #822, where a 
birdcage buried at the center of her armature 
becomes the metaphorical heart of her immense 
structure. Covering the cage is a dense mass of spi¬ 
raled ribbons swarming with impaled blackbirds 
frozen in a mass of gooey black wax. Like the story¬ 
book character Brer Rabbit’s encounter with the tar 
baby trap, which he narrowly escapes by tricking 
Brer Fox into releasing him and throwing him into 
the briar patch, we are drawn to touch these birds, 
even though they signal, through the wire nooses 
encircling their necks, that they are harbingers of 
death. Coyne began these black works as a response 
to the death of her brother, continuing the series to 
probe the “hole his absence has made in my life.” 
Taken together, the black and white works illustrate 
Coyne’s deliberative contrast between themes of life 
and death. 

What brings Coyne full circle, what reconciles the 
disunity of growth and decay, is memory. In Charles 
Dickens’ novel Great Expectations , the character Miss 
Havisham tries to stop time. She wants to live out 
the rest of her days in the one single moment when 
she was happy, the moment before she realized that 
her planned marriage would not take place. She has 
consciously chosen to remain frozen in time; as she 
views it, her life has ended. Residing in a world of 


...IN ART THERE IS A DRIVE 
TOWARD FORM. IS FORM A VICTO¬ 
RY OVER DEATH OR A NEW TRAP 
OF THANATOS? PERHAPS IT IS 
NEITHER. IT IS FRENETIC LOVE, 

AN EXASPERATED AND INFINITELY 
PATIENT DESIRE TO FREEZE NOT 
THE BODY BUT THE MOVEMENT 
OF THE BODY: THE BODY MOVING 
TOWARD DEATH. THE BODY JOLT¬ 
ED, DRIVEN BY PASSION. I DO 
NOT DENY THAT ART, LIKE EVERY¬ 
THING WE DO, IS SUBLIMATION, 
CULTURE, AN HOMAGE TO DEATH. 
BUT IT IS A SUBLIMATION THAT 
SEEKS TO incarnate: TO RETURN 
TO THE BODY. THE JOKE IS EXEM¬ 
PLARY, AND, WHETHER IT IS CYN¬ 
ICAL OR SATIRICAL, IT IS MORAL. 
THE ULTIMATE MORALITY LIES IN 
THE FACT THAT IT IS DISSIPATED. 
ART IS THE OPPOSITE OF DISSIPA¬ 
TION, IN THE PHYSICAL AND 
SPIRITUAL SENSE OF THE WORD: 
IT IS CONCENTRATION, DESIRE 
THAT SEEKS INCARNATION. 

Octavio Paz, 

Conjunctions and Disjunctions 
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THE CANDLES THAT LIGHTED 
THAT ROOM OF HERS WERE 
PLACED IN SCONCES ON THE 
WALL. THEY WERE HIGH FROM 
THE GROUND, AND THEY BURNT 
WITH THE STEADY DULLNESS OF 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT IN AIR THAT 
IS SELDOM RENEWED. AS I 
LOOKED ROUND AT THEM, AND 
AT THE PALE GLOOM THEY 
MADE, AND AT THE STOPPED 
CLOCK, AND AT THE WITHERED 
ARTICLES OF BRIDAL DRESS 
UPON THE TABLE AND THE 
GROUND, AND AT HER OWN 
AWFUL FIGURE WITH ITS GHOST¬ 
LY REFLECTION THROWN LARGE 
BY THE FIRE UPON THE CEILING 
AND THE WALL, I SAW IN EVERY¬ 
THING THE CONSTRUCTION 
THAT MY MIND HAD COME TO, 
REPEATED AND THROWN BACK... 

Charles Dickens, 

Great Expectations 


memories, she is nonetheless conscious of the world 
outside, and she uses her dust-covered, insular inte¬ 
rior as a shield against intrusion. Miss Havisham 
refuses to use her memories to structure a different 
life; instead, they protect her from the painful disap¬ 
pointments of daily existence. Petah Coynes art, 
emphatically combining past and present, asserts an 
increasingly refined and sophisticated creative vision 
that fuses her personal life with universal symbols to 
create allusions and metaphors for human experi¬ 
ence. Coyne’s powerful talismans allow us to see our¬ 
selves seeing, to glimpse the outlines of some of our 
most cherished or painful memories. 
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Installation View , artist’s studio, 1996 









Untitled # 816, 1995-96 

















Untitled # 819 ,1995 




















Untitled #802 ,1994-95 







Untitled #810 ,1995 














Untitled #801 , 1994-95 




















































CP- i’d like to start by 

TALKING ABOUT YOUR 
BACKGROUND. WHAT WERE 
SOME OF THE THINGS THAT 
YOU THINK WERE MOST 
INFLUENTIAL IN THE DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT OF YOUR ART? 

| I had a lot of encouragement from my mother, and 
our family moved a lot. Both of these things were a pro¬ 
found influence on me. My mother studied Ikebana and 
got her Masters in Japanese flower arranging. When we 
were living in Hawaii, my siblings and I would go to the 
beach to look for unusual shapes and beautiful things, 
find them, and bring them back to her. She would have 
the final say on which ones were really “treasures,” then 
she would tell us why. My mother would explain art 
concepts to me starting when I was only four. She would 
talk about lines and form. You would think a child 
wouldn't understand or be interested in that, but she 
made it fun. And because my father was in the military, 
we moved continually—I think perhaps as many as fif¬ 
teen times in twelve years. Our family was very close, 
and we relied on each other to create continuity in the 
face of constant change. 
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CP- THE ROLE OF MEMORY 


SEEMS TO COME UP IN YOUR 
WORK A LOT. CERTAINLY IN 
THE ACCRETION OF MATERI¬ 
ALS, YOUR WORK EVOKES A 
SENSE OF MEMORY. 

| I use memory in a very personal way. For example, 
these particular pieces are about my memory of what I 
thought adulthood would be, especially becoming a 
woman. When I was 7 or 8 I thought that being a grown 
woman would be incredibly beautiful; I thought it 
would be an experience like floating on air, where every¬ 
thing was perfection. I remember thinking, “If I could 
just get to be my mother’s age, then everything will be 
perfect. Nothing bad will touch me.” Of course the reali¬ 
ties of being an adult woman are quite different in con¬ 
trast to my ideal. Now my memories of those childhood 
daydreams retain that feeling of floating perfection. And 
that memory is just below the surface, diffused, just like 
the many layers of wax I use to coat the sculptures dif¬ 
fuse the shape and the colors of my armatures. 
Everything below that surface takes on a different kind 
of beauty, a beauty maybe closer to Charles Dickens’ 
character Miss Havisham: her dress is ripped, she has 
only one shoe, her ancient wedding cake is decayed, her 
curtains rotten, but there is a beauty to her nonetheless. 
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CP- WITH REGARD TO THE 


LABOR-INTENSIVE QUALITY 
OF YOUR work: i’ve OFTEN 
SEEN YOUR WORK DESCRIBED 
AS FETISHISTIC OR OBSES¬ 
SIVE. HOW DO YOU RESPOND? 

| Fetishistic? I don’t know. A lot of people have said 
that. I suppose it is. I am certainly drawn to objects and 
images that might be fetishistic, such as small Italian 
shrines and altars where people have left letters and 
drawings to the saints, or African Boli figures. These 
things are used and loved and revered. But obsessive! 
Definitely my work is obsessive. Everything I do is com¬ 
pletely obsessive. If one-tenth would be enough, I have 
to do a hundred-tenths. Otherwise it’s no good to me. 

I wish I didn’t have that quality, but I definitely do. 


CP- YOU CONTINUE TO 
TRAVEL A LOT AS AN ADULT. 

CAN YOU DESCRIBE HOW 
THAT FIGURES INTO YOUR 
WORK? 

| I think that traveling feeds my work, maybe more 
than anything else. I usually travel alone, and just wan¬ 
der without making specific plans other than choosing 
the country. In travel I’m very ghostlike. I generally 
don’t speak the language. I love just being in a place 
where I am not at all involved, because I can just 
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observe, see and experience things new to me. I try to 
relate to what I see by grounding myself in the country’s 
literature, whatever contemporary works or classics have 
been translated. And I try to let my mind wander. This 
wandering is close to the searching that I do in the stu¬ 
dio. It’s very important to me to release myself from my 
studio practice so that when I come back home I see my 
work in a totally different way. 


CP- DO YOU SEE THE 
CHANGES THAT HAPPEN IN 
YOUR WORK AS RESULTING 
DIRECTLY OUT OF THESE 
TRIPS? 

| Absolutely. When I went to France, I realized my 
work had gotten very hard and tough. I was making 
large, black, heavy, wrecking ball images that were sus¬ 
pended from the ceiling but almost touched the floor. In 
France, everything was so feminine and lacy and so girlie. 
It was all very familiar, but something that I had forgot¬ 
ten, and I could see that my work had become overly 
aggressive and confrontational. When I came back to 
New York, I began to work with the choreographer Irene 
Hultman to infuse that “other” back into my work. Italy 
gave me the candles, and Japan gave me the white, which 
to them is death, but also beauty, but a different kind of 
beauty. Mexico gave me color, and maybe the birds, too. 
I’d started to use birds already in 1993. Then I saw a 
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Mayan “bird house” ruin being excavated in Chichen 
Itza. It was covered with thousands of stone birds. I came 
back and began doing my interpretation of this vision. 
The bird imagery has become very potent for me. 


CP- YOUR APPROACH TO 
INSTALLATION IS VERY 
INTERESTING, BECAUSE 
ALTHOUGH THE SCULPTURES 
ARE CONCEIVED INDIVIDU¬ 
ALLY, THEY ARE INSTALLED 
IN A PARTICULAR SPACE TO 
CREATE A VERY DIRECT 
RESPONSE TO BOTH THE 
DISCRETE OBJECTS AND THE 
SPACE THEY OCCUPY. 

| Installation is something iVe thought about seri¬ 
ously since the 1980s, but my approach has always been 
quite different from what I associate with the installa¬ 
tion works of say, Robert Morris’ scatter pieces, or Judy 
Pfaff’s complex, interrelated structures. With my earlier 
work, I used to adapt to each space very specifically. 
Then it was easy to manipulate my individual works, to 
reinvent them each time. I can’t manipulate these wax 
sculptures as easily because of the steel structure under¬ 
neath and the complexity of the outer layer. But the bal¬ 
ance of space to sculpture definitely influences me. I 
make each sculpture individually, but I also see them 
working together, and like to see them in groups or clus- 
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ters. When I install them in groups I always subtly 
change things according to the environment: I fluff 
them up with new layers of wax, add more bows, change 
the length of their hanging apparatus. The perfection of 
each piece in each environment is important to me. 

CP- FROM THE BEGINNING 
OF YOUR WORK IN INSTAL¬ 
LATION, you’ve SUSPENDED 
YOUR WORK FROM THE 
CEILING, WHICH IS A VERY 
UNUSUAL APPROACH TO 
PRESENTING AN OBJECT IN 
SPACE. HOW DID THAT COME 
ABOUT? 

| When I began, the only artists that I knew of 
who suspended large works were Louise Bourgeois 
and Eva Hesse. At that time, there weren’t a lot of 
sculptors doing it. Even though suspension is an 
aggressive stance, it is a subtly aggressive stance: I’m 
in your way, but you can move around me. I kind of 
dare you to, in a way. It’s an in-your-face sort of 
thing, but it also makes the work much more vulner¬ 
able. They look so incredibly fragile—that if you 
touch, they would break. The viewer then, is more 
respectful, because we all tend to be very respectful, to 
care-take in a certain way, of things that are weaker 
than us. I always think of my girls as invalids that 
need constant tending and constant caring. And when 
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I worked with Irene Hultman, the idea of dancing 
became important. Because the sculptures were sus¬ 
pended, they were able to move up and down. 
Dancers could get under them, swing from them, and 
also unhook them and move with them. Maybe that’s 
imbuing it more with fetishism, because of that touch 
and that use. Even if you never saw the performance, 
the feeling remains. 


CP- IT STRUCK ME AS YOU 
WERE JUST TALKING ABOUT 
THEM, YOU REFERRED TO 
YOUR SCULPTURES AS “MY 
GIRLS,” BUT YOU ALSO 
TALKED ABOUT HOW YOU 
ARE PLACED IN THE 
viewer’s WAY. IS THERE A 
CERTAIN IDENTIFICATION 
THAT YOU MAKE WITH THEM 
AS SURROGATE SELVES? 

| I think so. To me—and I know this is very unpop¬ 
ular—the sculptures are just parts of me. I feel they are 
very much extensions of myself. I suppose it is because 
of the labor that I have to put into making each one. 
Some of the big pieces I’ve worked on for a year and a 
half, constantly ripping them apart and putting them 
back together; they become like a friend in a way. I always 
feel—which is so strange—that when I walk into a room 
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and I haven’t seen one of my pieces in a while, I feel that 
it turns and looks, that it notices me, like a dog when you 
come home. It’s a very strange thing. 

CP- SO OFTEN THE MATERI¬ 
ALS THAT YOU CHOSE HAVE 
HAD EITHER A PREVIOUS LIFE 
OR WERE INTENDED FOR AN 
ENTIRELY DIFFERENT USE, 

PARTICULARLY THE KIND OF 
ORGANIC MATERIALS THAT 
YOU USED EARLY ON: FISH, 

BRANCHES, MUD-THINGS 

LIKE THAT. ARE YOU INTER¬ 
ESTED IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE MATERIAL? 

| When material seems devoid of life, of possibility, I 
want even more to make something of it, to transcend 
its uselessness. In my early work with the dead fish, I 
was very interested in their previous lives. Other people 
thought they were there to eat, but when I saw them all 
on the table at the Chinese market it seemed terrible 
that this would be the end for them. I wanted to give 
them a better sendoff than ending up on someone’s din¬ 
ing room table. I collected thousands of fish to hang in 
my loft. The purpose was not to show anyone, but to 
just have them there, to be as close as I could be beyond 
their life. I was really looking at death—the soul was 
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gone but the body remained. It was a very Catholic kind 
of thing. I tried to preserve them by coating them in 
resin, then later adding mud and straw. Then I became 
fascinated by the materiality of the mud and straw, and 
the other natural materials I gathered in a swamp, things 
that were in a terrible state of decay, beyond hope. Years 
later I began working with black sand—a by-product of 
casting, sand that was no longer usable because it had 
gotten too soft to make the molds. I have an obsessive 
attraction to these kinds of materials. They are function¬ 
less yet carry all sorts of associations and memories. 

CP- WITH THE EVOLUTION 
FROM YOUR WORK IN BLACK 
METAL AND SAND TO THESE 
VERY FRILLY, DECORATIVE 
WHITE OBJECTS HAS COME A 
BIG CHANGE IN YOUR USE 
OF MATERIALS. HOW DID 
YOU INTRODUCE WAX INTO 
YOUR VOCABULARY? 

| I was working in France and took a break to visit a 
friend in Italy, an artist who was having a hard time, 
really struggling with her work and her career there. To 
stir her up and as an excuse to sightsee, I suggested, 
tongue-in-cheek, that we do a ritual lighting of candles 
in the churches. She went around with me for a while 
just out of politeness. I continued on my own, spending 
the weekend visiting dozens of churches and lighting 
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candles. When I returned to the United States she sent 
me a box of one hundred candles blessed by the Pope, to 
thank me, because after my “ritual” weekend things 
improved for her, and she began to achieve success. I 
thought it would be funny to make a wig or hat for her 
out of the candles when she came to New York. So it 
began almost as a joke. The wig/hat I made was oddly 
beautiful. I made it with hot glue, wire, and candles. We 
lit it and, unfortunately, the whole thing went up in a 
blaze. I hadn’t realized that the hot glue would ignite. I 
knew that if I was serious about this material, I had to 
work with a chemist to get the right formula. Then I 
began to collaborate with Irene Hultman, making hats 
and helmets for her to use in her choreography. The 
sculpture had a sense of decadent beauty that related to 
my early work, and also to my interest in fashions from 
different cultures, and in Renaissance and Rococo paint¬ 
ing. All share an over-the-top richness that I try to attain 
in all my work. 


CP- I FOUND IT INTERESTING 
WHEN I CAME IN TODAY AND 
SAW THAT THE NEW WAX 
WORKS ARE BLACK, BECAUSE 
OF THE CONTRAST TO YOUR 
FIRST WAX SCULPTURES, 
WHICH WERE ALL WHITE. AT 
THAT TIME, EVERYTHING 
SUDDENLY WENT FROM BEING 
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KIND OF DARK AND EARTHY 


TO BEING WHITE AND OTHER¬ 
WORLDLY. THE BLACK WAX 
PIECES ARE QUITE DIFFERENT, 

AND YET THEY ARE BASED ON 
THE SAME FORMS. WHY DID 
YOU GO BACK TO BLACK? 

| The return to black was related, I think, to sorrow 
and the underworld. I had a brother who just passed 
away two months ago. We’d been very close. He was ill 
for a long time, and his impending death had haunted 
me. I could feel it coming closer and closer. Then late in 
1995,1 felt it almost breathing down my neck, so I 
began to do the black pieces with the hoods. My brother 
directed commercials in California and he had always 
loved Alfred Hitchcock’s films—those were his favorite. 
As a child, he loved The Birds and used to talk about it a 
lot. I’d already been working with birds, and it was a 
logical extension to use all these black birds but with a 
regal sort of look of impending doom. They have a lot 
of tassels, they have a lot of curls, they have a lot of 
decadence. So a lot of the black wax pieces are more 
about my brother, taking a close up look at the hole his 
death has made in me. They make the white pieces 
feel even more decadent. And it just feels right, it feels 
like the thing to do. The two contrast each other. 
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I think that that’s just how life is. On one hand, it is 
painfully sad, and on the other it is a joyous high, and it 
changes from moment to moment, because everything 
moves so fast. I thought putting the black and white 
pieces together made complete sense. I’m almost erasing 
all the other colors that I had originally put into them, 
the pinks and the blues. I think the work needs to be 
much more muted; the colors seemed too harsh, so now 
there is only the black and the white. 

CP- YOU BROUGHT UP THE 
IDEA OF POLARITIES IN LIFE: 

OPEN AND CLOSED, BLACK 
AND WHITE. DO YOU SEE 
THAT HAPPENING IN OTHER 

WAYS IN YOUR WORK-KIND 

OF A BALANCE BETWEEN 
LIFE AND DEATH, ORDER 
AND CHAOS? 

Yes, probably so. Because my sculptures are chaotic, 
but it is an ordered chaos. I think the most interesting 
part of my work is the intersection between order and 
chaos, accident and control. I am shooting for perfec¬ 
tion, but am willing to allow for imperfection, a wacki¬ 
ness, and a shifting of order, because that is both the 
most honest and vulnerable point. 
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